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QUESTING WITH gum 


When Pope Pius XII named 
Bernardino of Sienna the patron 
saint of advertisers (because he 
went about writing the Greek sym- 
bol of Christ on walls and bldgs) 
we had a hunch that recognition 
for television would not be long 
delayed. Now official pronounce- 
ment has come. The patron is St 
Clare of Assisi. (It is recorded 
that on her death bed, Christmas 
Eve, 1252, she distinctly saw and 
heard a solemn midnight Mass be- 
ing celebrated in a church 2 mi’s 
away.) 

Radio has had its patron saint 
for quite some time. He is Ga- 
briel, the trumpeter. 


Now that baseball activities are 
well under way, we can inform 
you that while fans were noisily 
heralding a new season, elsewhere 
another more decorous but equal- 
ly significant celebration was in 
full fling. 

The echoing cry of “Play ball!” 
annually signals also the opening 
of the hot dog season. Out at the 
Stock Yds in Chicago meat men 
mark the calendar with inward 
rejoicing. A sense of serene satis- 
faction is shared by all concerned 
—with the possible exception of 
that obese critter known in the 
trade as the sausage bull. Last wk 
hot dogs on-the-hoof were in 
strong demand, at the highest 
price in 5 yrs. 

Meanwhile the American Meat 





Institute gave out an impressive 
figure of 657 million lbs of hot 
dogs produced last yr. And, for 
the current season, caterers who 
provision the ball parks laid in 
supplies based on a consumption 
of 1% hot dogs for each person 
present; at a double-header con- 
sumption is likely to go a little 
better than 2 per person. Reces- 
sion? The caterers aren’t worried. 
“Nobody cuts down on hot dogs 
at a ball game,” declares a griz- 
zled veteran. “It’s part of the fun, 
like rice and old shoes at a wed- 
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ding! 
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Thomas Aloysius Dorgan 
(“Tad”), cartoonist and sports 


commentator, is credited with 
originating the term “hot dog.” 
At the outset a squeamish element 
in our population showed consid- 
erable resentment. Forty-five yrs 
ago this wk the Coney Island 
Chamber of Commerce passed a 
resolution forbidding concession- 
aires to employ the word “dog” in 
connection with “an edible com- 
modity.” But they couldn’t stem 
the tide. By 1930 “hot dog” had 
invaded England, with the Lon- 
don Opinion solemnly explaining, 
“reference is to a broiled sausage 
in a split roll.” 

Climax was perhaps reached 
some 10 yrs ago when, in the 
French area of Quebec. we ob- 
served a sign over a_ sidewalk 
stand reading: “Chaud Chien.” 
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[1] Pres Dwicutr D EISEN- 
HOWER, speaking at a dinner 
honoring Republican mobrs 
of Congress: “You will find 
me standing beside you, do- 
ing my very best for every mbr of 
our Grand Old Party who carries 
forward the never-ending fight for 
peace, for security, for sound, sane 
and progressive gov’t in America.” 
. .. [2] Vice Pres RicHarp M NIxon, 
speaking at U S Embassy luncheon 
in La Paz, Bolivia: “I have a theory 
that in the U S those who seek 
the presidency never win it. Cir- 
cumstances rather than a man’s 
ambition determine the result. If 
he is the right man for the right 
time, he will be chosen.” .. . [3] 
Rep CLARENCE CANNON (D-Mo) 
chmn House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: “Congress must approve 
Pres Eisenhower’s defense reforms 
to put an end to insane bickering 
between Armed Forces and prevent 
another Pearl Harbor. The Japa- 
nese attack would not have hap- 
pened if Congress had properly 
organized the Armed Forces.” .. . 
[4] Gen Omar N Brabdiey, World 
War II leader, now in private in- 
dustry: “The danger of a Prussian- 
type gen’l staff corps emerging 
from Pres Eisenhower’s military re- 
organization plan is so remote it’s 
a waste of time to even discuss it.” 
. . . [5] Cyrus S Eaton, Cleveland 
industrialist: “Scores of gov’t agen- 
cies today are engaged in snooping, 
in informing, in creeping up on 
people. Adolf Hitler, at the height 
of his power never had such spy 
organizations as we have in this 
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country today.” ... 
[6] Dr Jonn T ReEt- 
TALIATA, pres, Illinois 
Inst of Technology: 
“World War III will 
never happen... As 
I see it, no nation will ever use the 
hydrogen bomb against an enemy. 
The certainty of retaliatory anni- 
hilation of an aggressor will be a 
deterrent to any global conflict.” 
. . . [7] Bruty Granam, evangelist, 
opening a campaign in San Fran- 
cisco, with a plea for faith rather 
than “understanding”: “I do not 
understand the digestive system, 
but I eat. I don’t understand all 
about our respiratory system, but 
I continue to breathe.” [8] 
BrancH Rickey, bd chmn, Pitts- 
burgh Pirates: “The genius of 
American democracy will eradicate 
race prejudice.” ... [9] Dr Joun L 
KEELEY, medical adviser during 
amputation of right arm of Sam’ 
Cardinal Stritch: “The cardinal’s 
psychological age is not 70. Some 
people are old at 50. Others are 
young at 70. I would say his emi- 
nence is a young 70.” .. . [10] Guy 
LOMBARDO, orchestra leader, com- 
menting on Boston ban of rock ’n’ 
roll music: “Much as I personally 
would welcome the disappearance 
of such music, I fear that these 
restraints will boomerang.” 
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While it is small comfort to the 
man who has lost his job, or whose 
hrs of work have been substantially 
reduced, there is, nevertheless, 
something to be said for periodic 
recessions. They compel us to re- 
inspect and tighten the economic 
machinery. We may do this reluc- 
antly, rebelliously—against our in- 
clinations. But the significant fact 
is that it does get done. And the 
long-range effect is salubrious. As 
Paul Harvey, the tv commentator, 
recently observed: “If we are ‘hung 
over’ from our own excesses, then a 
headache is preferable to complete 
collapse.” 

We need now and again a re- 
minder that the Road to Realiza- 
tion is no thruway; that it is pock- 
ed with ruts and beset by time- 
consuming detours. In these late 
yrs a school of politico-economic 
theorists has done the country a 
distinct disservice by fostering a 
belief that we have at long last 
built a social system that is proof 
against adversity. 


The simple and obvious truth is 
that no such economic pattern is 
possible so long as fallible human 
beings man the controls. Politi- 
cians who habitually blame Wash- 
ington—and the party in power— 
for every lull in trade serve only to 
encourage the thoughtless to evade 
a just measure of personal respon- 
sibility for the inevitable conse- 
quences of prodigal excess. 

This is everybody's recession. We 
all helped to bring it about. In the 
end it is we, rather than a benevo- 
lent gov’t, that must apply the cor- 
rective measures. Labor contributed 
to the slow-down by a blind and 
stubborn insistence upon compen- 
sation far beyond the normal, nat- 
ural process of productivity. Man- 
agement contributed by chronic 
overexpansion; by laxly condoning 
wasteful and inefficient practices. 
Our persuasive exploiters contri- 
buted by luring the consumer to 
splurge lavishly in hard goods on 
easy terms. Finally, the consumer 
—no less guilty than ali the rest— 
contributed a portion by indulging 
his wishbone instead of exercising 

his backbone. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

A famous trapeze artist was in- 
structing his students how to per- 
form on the high trapeze bar. One 
student,’ looking up at the insecure 
perch upon which he must perform 
was suddenly filled with fear. “I 
can’t do it! I can’t do it!” he gasp- 
ed. 

The instructor put his arm a- 
round the boy’s shoulder and said, 
“Son, you can do it, and I will tell 
you how.” Then he made one of 
the wisest remarks I have ever 
heard. He said, “Throw your heart 
over the bar and your body will 
follow.”—Wesleyan Methodist. 


AGE—2 

The aged person, on the average, 
spends 50% more on_ personal 
health services than the general 
population; $122 a yr for the aged, 
$78 a yr for the general population. 
—Medical Science. 


ART—3 

Picasso taught me to run faster 
than beauty. Let me explain: if you 
run at the same speed as beauty 
you will produce mere pleonasm 
and picture-postcard art. If you 
run slower you will produce only 
mediocre work. If you run faster 
than beauty your work will seem 
ugly but you will force beauty to 
catch up with it and once that has 
happened it will become perman- 
ently beautiful. — Jean Cocteau, 
quoted in Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. 





AUTOMOBILES—4 

The average price of a new 
American car at this time is $2,833. 
Ten yrs ago the average price of a 
new car was $1,888 or $945 less 
than now.—_U S News & World Re- 
port. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

You might as well fall on your 
face as to lean over too far back- 
wards.—JaAMEs THURBER, quoted in 
Forbes. 


BOOKS—Reading—6 

Jos Wood Krutch, who was the 
prof of dramatic literature when I 
was a Columbia undergraduate, 
once told the story of a student 
who complained to him that he 
was unable to get thru the reading 
list for Mr Krutch’s course. 

“Don’t you like to read?” asked 
Mr Krutch. 

“Of course,” said the student, “I 
love to read. I read all the time.” 

“Well, then, what kind of books 
do you read?” 

The student hesitated. “Interest- 
ing books,” he said with a look of 
reproach at the man who had com- 
piled that dreary bibliography of 
great and important works which 
was his torment.—NormMan PopDHO- 
RETZ, “I’ve Been Reading,” Colum- 
bia Univ Forum, Winter ’57. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





When Marriner S Eccles, former 
chmn of the Federal Reserve Bd, 
appeared recently before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, he was 
queried by Sen Rob’t S Kerr (D- 
Okla) concerning salaries of vari- 
ous fed’l officials. He named the 
vice-pres as 2nd in the salary line. 
Actually, the 2nd highest-salaried 
fed'l official is pres of the Fed’l 
Reserve Bank of N Y—at $60,000 a 
yr. The president, of course, heads 
the list with $100,000 salary, plus 
$50,000 expense acc’t. 

A wit at the Nat’l Press Club 
bar announced he was giving up 
drinking. His explanation: “I could 
see the handwriting on the floor.” 

Secret Service men have discov- 
ered why fish have been disappear- 
ing from Pres Eisenhower’s well- 
stocked creek at the Camp David 
retreat. Anglers figured how to 
cast over the fence and hit the 
creek during the President’s ab- 
sence. 

A for’gn ambassador asked Wiley 
Buchanan, chief of protocol, if he 
were directly descended from 
Pres Jas Buchanan. “Since you are 
European,” Buchanan replied, “I'll 
forgive the question. I do have a 
family connection with him, but I 
am not a direct descendant. He was 
never married.” 
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BUSINESS—Obsolescence—7 

The trail of business progress is 
littered with the debris of outworn 
mgt devices. . . Plans, systems and 
concepts have a rate of obsoles- 
cence just as does a piece of mach- 
inery. . . Originally serving appro- 
priate -purposes, they tend to be- 
come encrusted with habit and tra- 
dition to a point where they actu- 
ally become deterrents to fresh 
thinking—M P McNar, prof, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


CHILD—Training—8 

All public agencies combined 
cannot substitute for the home. 
They can no more take the place of 
the home than scattered showers 
can take the place of a reservoir. 
Better children can come only 
from better parents. — Dr Haro.p 
C PHILLIPS, pastor, ist Baptist 
Church, Cleveland. 


CHURCH—Attendance—9 

Among the things we pray for 
when we go to church is a place to 
park.—Changing Times. 


CIVILIZATION—10 

Civilization is gauged not by the 
jubilation of the majority but by 
the laments of the minority. Civili- 
zation is the elimination of scape- 
goats. — PauL ELpripGe, Crown of 
Empire: The Story of N Y State 
(Yoseloff) . 


COST-OF-LIVING—11 

The economists tell us Jones is 
having a hard time keeping up 
with himself—Sioux Center (Ia) 
News. 


COURAGE—12 

Remember you are your own doc- 
tor when it comes to curing cold 
feet.—Brushware. 

















The drys, again endeavoring to 
outlaw advertising for alcoholic 
beverages, have been circularizing 
the magazine industry. They have 
compiled a list of some 200 nat’l 
mags with “more than 99 million 
circulation” that carry no alcohol 
advertising. (Big ones are, of 
course, This Week, Reader’s Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post.) 

A rep’t by Automotive News that 
for’gn-built cars are continuing to 
gain percentagewise in the Ameri- 
can mkt (accounting for 6.02% of 
all retail auto sales in Feb) leads 
naturally to a survey of the sports 
car magazines. They appear to be 
keeping pace with the increasing 
number of imported cars. The best 
Seller, Sports Car Illustrated, now 
has a monthly circulation of 141,- 
930. Not far behind is Road & 
Track with 123,693. There are a 
number of lively regional jnls, 
such as Sports Car Journal, pub- 
lished on the West Coast. 

Periodical Previews: Coupon 
Magazine, due in Sept, presents a 
new merchandising gimmick. The 
bi-monthly will be distributed thru 
supermkts. Customer pays 20 cts a 
copy; gets coupons valued at more 
than $7 from 35 non-competitive 
mfrs. Editorial matter will be blt 
around menus, household hints, 
beauty, baby care—no _ entertain- 
ment. . . Leonard S Davidow, pub- 
lisher of Family Wkly, announces 
a new newspaper supplement, Sub- 
urbia. . . In Moscow a new periodi- 


. 


J mining the magazines 
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A street of American stores 
is proving one of the popular 
features of the Brussels Fair. 
A newsstand carries publica- 
tions varying from esoteric lit- 
erary jnis to the Police Ga- 
zette, including comics and 
trade jnis. There’s also a drug 
store with an operating soda 
fountain. Transferring  short- 
order cookery presented prob- 
lems. Finally it was decided not 
to try to translate such items 
as “corned beef” but to let 
for’'gners grapple with Ameri- 
can lingo.— DorotHy DIAMOND, 
Tide. 
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cal Literatura i Zhizn (Literature 
and Life) has appeared on the 
stands; will be published 3 times 
wkly. This is an organ of the Writ- 
ers’ Union of the Russian Republic 
and apparently will compete with 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, organ of the 
rival Soviet Writers’ Union. 

The publisher of American Heri- 
tage is making some tentative tests 
to indicate the extent of the mkt 
for a 2nd hard-bound book-maga- 
zine, to be known as Horizon. It 
will be devoted to the arts and 
culture, past and present, and if 
tests are favorable, may be launch- 
ed in Sept. 
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CURIOSITY—13 
Questioning is like standing at 
a gate and reaching to raise the 
latch. It is a sign that one has 
reached a state of development 
where an awareness of truth 
prompts the interrogation—JoseE- 
PHINE H Brooks, Family Circle. 


DEFENSE—14 

If we intend to remain a demo- 
cracy, and to influence our fellows 
thru wisdom rather than force, 
American policy can support 
spending for weaponry only insofar 
as the spending is required to 
maintain a shield for development 
of the securer defenses that lie in 
good will among men.—JouHN LEar, 
Sat Review. 


DISCIPLINE—15 

When parents don’t mind that 
their children don’t mind, the chil- 
dren don’t—Muncie (Ind) Evening 
Press. 


‘DRINK—Drinking—16 

In a recent broadcast, Moscow 
radio said: “ Cruel exploitation, 
tough living conditions, the con- 
stant threat of unemployment — 
these are the reasons why people 
try to alleviate their sufferings un- 
der capitalism by taking to alco- 
hol. 

“But Russia has none of these 
social causes which give rise to 
hard drinking. How, then, can one 
explain the fact that hard drinking 
has not been liquidated in our 
country?” 


“ ” 


The time was when an alcoholic 
was thought to be of concern to 
himself alone. Alcoholism was a 
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personal problem, not a social or a 
public one. But that time is past. 
About 2 million alcoholics are em- 
ployed by industry, according to 
Jas F Oates, Jr, pres of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Soc’y, and they 
cost industry a direct loss of 
$1,000,000,000 a yr.—New Outlook. 


Que scrap book 


JOHN MASEFIELD, Britain’s 
poet laureate for more than a 
quarter of a century, whose 
80th anniv we mark on June 1, 
is especially noted for charm- 
ing ballads relating to the sea. 
We quote the opening stanza 
of Sea Fever (1902): 

I must go down to the sea a- 
gain, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and 
a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s 
face and a grey dawn break- 
ing. 
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EDUCATION—17 

The Russians have done what 
the combined efforts of college 
presidents, school executives, 
foundation heads, educational 
ass’ns, and friends of education 
failed to do; namely, to convince 
the American public that education 
is our first line of defense—OrrTo 
F Kravusnaar, “Articulation — Our 
Common Concern,” Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education, 3-’58. 


















EDUCATION—18 

Learning is becoming respectable 
again in our high schools. The cli- 
mate for learning in the secondary 
school is changing from one which 
belittles good scholarship and ap- 
plauds the C student and the 
athlete. Intellectual achievement 
is being returned to its rightful 
place of highest respectability a- 
mong students, parents, and teach- 
ers. — LINDLEY J Srmes, Univ of 
Wisc, Education Digest. 


EDUCATION—Bldgs—19 

The American people spent more 
money to construct new education- 
al bldgs last yr than in any previ- 
ous yr. The total for 57 was approx 
$3.5 billion. The number of new 
bldgs constructed if the U S was 
9,689—the second largest number 
in history—Educational Business. 


ENVY—20 

Those who bark at another’s 
fame have none of their own to 
trumpet.—PavuL ELprIDGE, Crown of 
Empire: The Story of N Y State 
(Yoseloff) . 


FAMILY LIFE—21 

The completion of womanhood is 
mostly thru motherhood. But a 
man isn’t fulfilled just by becom- 
ing a father. He needs to make a 
contribution to society so the world 
will be a better place for his chil- 
dren. I’ve always liked these words 
of novelist Henry James on what 
should be the masculine contribu- 
tion to a family. “The ability to 
dare and endure, to know and yet 
not fear reality, to look the world 
in the face and take it for what it 
is.’—Dr BruUNO BETTELHEIM, noted 
psychologist, (as told to Jack Har- 
RISON POLLACK), “Fathers Shouldn’t 
Be Mothers!” This Wk, 4-20-58. 


FUTURE—22 

Whatever may appear to the 
contrary, humanity is on the road 
to better things. I have never 
known a time when there wasn’t 
trouble. Times now are no worse 
than they ever were. So I don’t 
worry too much about atom and 
hydrogen bombs. I think the hu- 
man family is growing in intelli- 
gence, and I think nature has a 
great purpose in view for us. — 
Sam’L S FEeE.Luts, businessman, in 
Highways of Happiness. 


GARDENING—23 

Tip to spring gardeners: The 
best time to spade your flower beds 
is right after your wife tells you to. 
—E E Kenyon, American Wkly. 


“ ” 


A garden is a thing of beauty 
and a job forever—EvucENE P BER- 
TIN, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


GOD—and Man—24 

He who in sincerity praises God 
will soon discover within his soul 
an inclination to praise goodness 


‘in his fellow man.—Rev OLIver G 


Witson, “The Beauty of Praise,” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 4-23-’58. 


GOOD-OLD-DAYS—25 

A wise and philosophical Negro 
man once said to me, when asked 
how he overcame his difficulties, 
“How do I get thru a trouble? Well, 
first I try to go around it, and if 


I can’t go around it, I try to get 
under it, and if I can’t get under it, 
I try to go over it, and if I can’t 
get over it, then God and I plow 
right thru it."—Wesleyan Metho- 
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“Don’t give up the Ship!” 


It is ironic that the Navy’s vali- 
ant cry is associated with ignomin- 
ious defeat, rather than glorious 
victory. For the crew of the Chesa- 
peake did “give up the ship.” The 
anchor of the British frigate Shan- 
non became fouled in the after 
quarter port of the Chesapeake, 
preventing the latter from strate- 
gic movement. Otherwise, it is con- 
ceded, the Shannon would have 
been compelled to surrender. 

The engagement, which occurred 
off Boston Harbor on June 1, 1813, 
has been described as “the blood- 
iest ship duel ever fought.” 

A little-known personal tragedy 
of the encounter is the case of 20- 
yr-old Lt Wm Cox. Cox was court- 
martialed on a “neglect of duty” 
charge because he assisted his 
mortally wounded Captain from 
the quarterdeck while the battle 
was in progress. He was dismissed 
from the Navy. After numerous at- 
tempts to have his case re-opened, 
he enlisted in the Army and fought 
in the ranks until the war was over. 
Historian Jas BaRNES (Yankee 
Ships and Yankee Sailors) con- 
cludes his story: 

Cox sought refuge in the West. 
There he lived and died an old 
man honored and respected by his 
neighbors, but those who loved him 
marveled at one thing—in all those 
yrs, he never smiled. 
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HEALTH—26 

Good health was once thought of 
as the absence of sickness (you 
were “healthy” as iong as you were 
not “sick”). But physicians now 
look upon true good health as an 
organism’s learned ability to over- 
come the agents of disease. And 
these causing agents, once thought 
of as menaces only, are now under- 
stood to be naturally occurring 
challenges of our environment, and 
the disease process itself as the 
body’s healthy adaptive response 
to those challenges—Dr Hersert S 
BENJAMIN, “A Little Sickness Is 
Good for You,” Coronet, 5-’58. 


HISTORY—27 

If the whole of earth’s history 
could be compressed into a single 
yr, man as we know him would 
strut onto the stage at 11:45 p m 
on Dec 21. The age of written his- 
tory would occupy only the last 60 
sec’s on the clock—RicHarp Car- 
RINGTON, The Story of Our Earth. 


HOME—28 

Home is a place where the un- 
known nobodies are well known 
and where the great of the earth 
are but ordinary people—Rev OLIv- 
veR G Witson, “Your Home is Your 
Battlements,” Wesleyan Methodist. 


IDEAS—29 

The fact that a man is angry 
need not make his ideas unsound. 
Ideas are not successfully refuted 
by proving that the man holding 
them is angry, or even by raising 
doubts about his motives. But the 
attacks of angry men need to be 
evaluated by others who are better 
able to take the time to become 
well informed before drawing con- 
clusions. — PavuL WoopRING, A 
Fourth of a Nation (McGraw-Hill). 























Week of June 1-7 


Nat’l Homemakers Wk 

Dairy Month (June) 

Nat’l Recreation Month (June) 

Nat’l Ragweed Control Month 
(June) 


June 1—Trinity Sunday. . . Inter- 
nat’l Shut-Ins’ Day. . . 145 yrs ago 
(1813) Capt Jas Lawrence was car- 
ried mortally wounded from his 
post on deck of the Chesapeake 
during battle with the British fri- 
gate Shannon. His admonition, 
“Don’t give up the ship!” is revered 
in naval history (see Gem Box)... 
80th anniv (1878) b of John Mase- 
field, English poet; poet laureate 
since 30 ... 70 yrs ago (1888) 1st 
seismograph (device to _ record 
earth tremors) in U S installed at 
Lick Observatory, Mt Hamilton, 
Calif. . . 25 yrs ago (1933) a staid 
session of Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee was thrown into 
an uproar when a circus publicity 
ag’t placed a midget on the lap of 
startled financier J P Morgan. 


June 2—75 yrs ago Chicago elec- 
tric elevated railroad (known as 
“the el”) opened for traffic. . . 5th 
anniv (1953) crowning of Queen 
Elizabeth II, of England, in West- 
minster Abbey. 


June 3—150th anniv (1808) b of 
Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy. . . 60 yrs ago (1898) 
Lt Richmond P Hobson, of the U S 
Navy, and 7 volunteers attempted 
to sink the collier Merrimac in 
Santiago harbor, Cuba, hoping to 
bottle up Spanish fleet. (Attempt 
failed and the men became Span- 





ish prisoners, but Hobson emerged 
from the war a home-front hero) 
...10 yrs ago (1948) world’s larg- 
est telescope dedicated, Palomar 
Observatory, Calif. 


June 4—Old Maids’ Day. . . 220th 
anniv (1738) b of George III, King 
of England (1760-1820). “His de- 
termination to rule as well as reign 
goaded the American colonies into 
rebellion.” 


June 5—Corpus Christi. . . Feast 
of St Boniface (He brought the 
Christmas tree to Germany, re- 
placing the pagan oak in the 8th 
century). . . 235th anniv (1723) b 
of Adam Smith, Scottish econo- 
mist. (His Wealth of Nations laid 
the foundation of modern econom- 
ic science) . 60th b'day of 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek, one of 3 
famous Soong sisters. 


June 6—D-Day (marks landing of 
Allied forces in Normandy, 1944) 
...25 yrs ago (1933) 1st “drive-in” 
theatre opened at Camden, N J. 


June 7—180th anniv (1778) b of 
Geo Bryan Brummel (“Beau Brum- 
mel’) English man of fashion, to 
whom we owe the present mascu- 
line dress coat. . . 10 yrs ago (1948) 
Pres Eduard Benes, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, resigned after refusing to 
sign Communist-dictated nat’l 
Constitution. 
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KNOWLEDGE—30 

Real education must ultimately 
be limited to men who insist on 
knowing. The rest is mere sheep- 
herding.—Origin Unknown. 

The great difficulty with us all in 
our ignorance, is to get us to see 
our ignorance.—W D Hoarp, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


LANGUAGE—31 

The Academy of Science, in 
Paris, lists 2,796 languages current- 
ly spoken in the world. Over the 
yrs, 3,964 languages have disap- 
peared. At the present time, 120 
different ones are spoken in Eu- 
rope.—L’Iliustre, Switzerland. 


LEISURE—32 

To use leisure intelligently and 
profitably is a final test of civili- 
zation. No great one has yet de- 
veloped leisure on a large scale as 
a social pattern and lived—Jay B 
NasH, exec sec’y for N Y State 
Ass’n for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, “Leisure — 
Then What?” Education, 4-’58. 


LIFE—Living—33 

May you have enough happiness 
to keep you sweet; enough trials to 
keep you strong; enough sorrow to 
keep you human; enough hope to 
keep you happy; enough failure to 
keep you humble; enough success 
to keep you eager; enough friends 
to give you comfort; enough faith 
and courage in yourself, your busi- 
ness, and your country to banish 
depression; enough wealth to meet 
your needs; enough determination 
to make each day a better day than 
yesterday—R & R Mag, hm, Ins 
Research & Review Service. 





MARRIAGE—34 

Aware that unhappy marriages 
don’t just happen, couples today 
are increasingly eager to get help. 
But there is a shortage of reput- 
able counselors and no way to po- 
lice their ranks to keep out the 
charlatans. . . “The charlatan who 
poses as a marriage counselor can, 
thru ignorance, maim or destroy 
the closest human relationship — 
that between husband and wife,” 
I was told by Lester Dearborn, Pres 
of the American Ass’n of Marriage 
Counselors. “Nothing is at the 
mercy of so many strains and 
stresses as a marriage. Everything 
from bad cooking to poor sex edu- 
cation, from in-laws to unemploy- 
ment, can affect it. But with cal- 
lous thoughtlessness the quack sets 
out to tinker ignorantly with this 
delicate mechanism. His tinkering 
can be dangerous in many ways.” 
—NoRMAN M LOoBSENZ, “Phony Mar- 
riage Counselors,” McCall’s, 5-’58. 


MONEY—35 

Money may not be everything, 
but it has a strong lead on what- 
ever is running second.—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


MORALS—36 

The idea that clean living is old 
fashioned is only an obsession of 
the ignorant. The oldest fashioned 
thing on earth is immorality — 
which had its hey day in the yrs 
before the Flood.—E£t Cetera. 


MOTHERHOOD—37 

The future security of nations 
depends more upon the purity and 
goodness of mothers than it does 
upon the skill of scientists—Rev 
O.IveR G Witson, “Your Home is 
Your Battlements,” Wesleyan 
Methodist, 4-30-’58. 











Appearing before the House 
Outer Space Committee last wk 
Gen Jas H Doolittle warned that 
landing a rocket or exploding a 
bomb on surface of the moon 
might contaminate its atmosphere, 
thus complicating subsequent ef- 
forts to explore the lunar environ- 
ment by men or instruments. 

There is, however, no indication 
that we or the Russians will aban- 
don earnest efforts to “hit the 
moon” at the earliest date possible. 
The missile will presumably be 
some form of space rocket. 

However, the real problem is, and 
has always been, the matter of get- 
ting men safely back to earth from 
outer space. That problem is fur- 
ther complicated by data from 
America’s Exploror III, indicating 
that cosmic radiation may present 
a graver peril to man in space than 
scientists had contemplated. Since 
cosmic rays have the capacity to 
destroy human tissues, this newly- 
revealed hazard to space travel 
must be taken into acc’t in our 
calculations. 

Both the U S and Russia are 
working on a type of satellite 
that can be ret’d safely to earth. 
This is the basic chore, far more 
significant than the mere firing of 
a rocket to explode on or near the 
surface of the moon. 

When such a satellite is ready 
for test, we shall experiment with 
small animals. The list man to 
make a successful limited space 
jaunt and re-entry (naturally we 
hope he’ll be an American) will be 
immortalized in history. We shall 





then be well on our way toward 
an eventual landing on the moon. 
(Landing attempt will be preceded 
by one or more trips around the 
moon, with a ret’n to earth). 

You can make up your own 
schedule for a moon landing, set- 
ting the time at anywhere from, 
say, 7 to 50 yrs—and find scientists 
to agree. Actually, the setting of a 
date can be little more than grab- 
bag speculation. 

Keep in mind, however, that this 
moon voyage is no simple excur- 
sion. The distance (239,000 mi’s) is 
now a minor consideration. The 
real trick will be to land and sur- 
vive. The moon has little or no at- 
mosphere in the sense in which we 
understand the term; temperatures 
vary rapidly from 200 degrees a- 
bove zero (F) to 200 degrees below. 
To survive, man would have to 
carry his artificial environment 
with him. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the moon has absolutely no 
natural resources — not even sur- 
face water. Conceivably, explorers 
might drill for water and, if suc- 
cessful, convert it into hydrogen 
and oxygen. But all in all it is a 
prospect that, in comparison, en- 
dows Crusoe’s island with the 
luxuries of a suite at the Waldorf. 
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NOSTALGIA—38 

America’s gaslight era is coming 
back. We made a few gaslights for 
ourselves. Interest was so great we 
advertised them for use at gate 
posts, in patios and driveways. We 
had to set up a production line to 
turn out 100 a day. Now, we are 
making 500 a day—and not keep- 
ing up with the demand. — E N 
HENDERSON, vice-pres, Arkla Air 
Conditioning Co, Shreveport, La, 
addressing conf of American Gas 
Ass’n in Cleveland. 


PRAYER—39 

Roland Hayes, the singer, quoted 
his grandfather to me, a man 
whose education was not equal to 
that of his grandson but whose 
wisdom was obviously sound. He 
said, “The trouble with lots of 
prayers is they ain’t got no suc- 
tion.”—Wesleyan Methodist. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—40 

(Preaching is) personal counsel- 
ing on a group scale—Dr Harry 
EMERSON FosDIcK, quoted in News- 
week. 


RECREATION—41 

About one million Americans 
gain their livelihood by helping to 
produce goods for recreation. And 
this figure is likely to increase as 
time goes on, says a Twentieth 
Century Fund report.—Supervisory 
Management. 


RIGHT—Wrong—42 

The famous British motion pic- 
ture producer, J Arthur Rank, has 
said: “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if it involves 10,000 pounds or 
2 pence. If it isn’t right, don’t do 
it. And, if it is right, do it. But 





know what is right.’—Dr Norman 
VINCENT PEALE, “Keep Your Ideals,” 
Salesman’s Opportunity, 5-58. 


RUSSIA—America—43 

Instead of doing our best to 
keep Russians out of the country 
we should do our utmost to entice 
them in. . . Russians have no real- 
ization whatever of the spectacular 
American record in education, la- 
bor legislation, social security, par- 
ticipation by the public in capita- 
listic enterprises, equalization of 


income, housing and pension 
schemes, health insurance, rent 
control, old-age insurance, child 


welfare work, fed’l aid to farmers, 
regulation of utilities, highway and 
reclamation work, and scores of 
similar items! — JOHN GUNTHER, 
Inside Russia Today (Harper). 


SALESMANSHIP—44 

We can remember when a suc- 
cessful salesman didn’t have to 
have more than an amateur smat- 
tering of psychiatry. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


SCIENCE—45 

It is good that we increase our 
proficiency in science but only if 
we do not diminish our capacity in 
those areas for which science was 
designed to be not master but ser- 
vant. We shall find the profit small 
when we have sold our souls to buy 
a Sputnik. — Dean Roy PEarsoN, 
Andover Newton Theological 
School, W Newton, Mass, quoted 
by MclIlyar H Lickliter, “Freema- 
sonry in a Space Age,” Indiana 
Freemason, 4-’58. 


SEXES—46 

It’s always the woman who pays 
—but look at whose money she 
uses.—Atlas News, hm, Atlas Auto 
Finance Co. 











SPIRIT—47 

One lives not by bread alone. In 
the continuing struggle to improve 
schools and human beings it is 
mandatory that we give more at- 
tention to the spiritual. The hu- 
manities, the arts—of which music 
is the most moving, and all that is 
best in life and education needs 
much greater prominence.—Editor- 
ial, Instrumentalist. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—48 

(The teaching profession is) too 
small and limited to the dedicated 
and the incompetent. And. . . dedi- 
cation is no warrant of compet- 
ence.—JOHN Keats, Schools With- 
out Scholars (Houghton, Mifflin). 

It would take half of all U S col- 
lege grad’s for the next 10 yrs to 
meet America’s need for school 
teachers.—In a Nutshell. 


TIME & SPACE—49 

Old saw rewritten: What goes up 
must come down unless it orbits — 
Changing Times. 


TRUTH—50 

“They have instant coffee, in- 
stant tea, instant cocoa,” a friend 
remarked jokingly. “This is an age 
of speeded-up living; wouldn’t it 
be fine if we had instant Truth?” 
I laughed, but then thought, We 
do have instant Truth! We have it 
always available, right at hand, 
and it costs us nothing. And the 
oftener we use it the more effective 
it becomes.—Editorial, Good Busi- 
ness. 


VIEWPOINT—51 

A man who had resided all his 
life in the midst of the Canadian 
Rockies one day went to the plains 
of Kansas. “What a_ beautiful 
country!” he exclaimed. 


“Why do you call this flat, mo- 
notonous country beautiful, when 
you have lived all your life in the 
midst of the wonderful mountains 
of Canada?” asked a native. 

“Oh, you can see so far here. 
Where I came from you cannot see 
beyond a 10-acre patch.”—Friendly 
Chats. 


VOCATION—52 

It is a fact that a large part of 
scholarship is drudgery, from 
which it follows that many schol- 
ars are drudges. Who shall say 
they are not necessary, worthy, 
even admirable? The people who 
edit letters and annotate classics, 
who compile biblidgraphies, cata- 
logues and lexicons, are as indis- 
pensable as the laboratory techni- 
cians who repeat minute determi- 
nations, or the tabulators who turn 
questionnaires into curves. None of 
them directly delight the mind; we 
must have them, nevertheless, and 
be grateful. It is as unfair to ex- 
pect that he who compiles a con- 
cordance of a poet shall be lyrical 
as that he who drives fat oxen 
Shall himself be fat. — Jacques 
Barzun, “Science vs The Humani- 
ties,” Sat Eve Post, 5-3-’58. 


WORK—53 

Faith may move mountains, but 
only hard work can put a tunnel 
thru. — Kay Dee, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


“ ” 


There’s nothing new about the 
4-day work wk. We know some 
guys who have been doing that 
much work in 5 or 6 days, each 
wk, for yrs—P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. 








GOOD STORIES Ye 


you can use... 
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A maid who seemed to like the 
work gave notice one day without 
warning. “Why do you wish to 
leave?” the lady of the house in- 
quired. “Is anything wrong?” 

“I just can’t stand the suspense 
in this house, madam.” 

“Suspense? What do you mean?” 

“It’s that sign over my bed that 
says: ‘Watch ye. For ye know not 


when the master cometh.’ ”—Par- 
RICK Manony, Barbed Wit & Mali- 
cious Humor (Citadel Press). a 


“ ” 


Overheard in a refurbished tea- 
room in the Berkshires, one ma- 
tron to another: “We’re trying to 
enlarge our circle of friends to in- 
clude people we like.”—New Yorker. 

“ ” b 

The two little boys who were lost 
in the woods were found just at 
dusk by a ranger who started to 
take them home. “Oh, please, Mr 
Forest Ranger,” pleaded the older, 
“don’t take us home until it’s com- 
pletely dark.” 

“But why, little one?” 
the adult. 

“Because if you take us home 
now we'll be punished for getting 
lost, but if we’re not home when 
it’s dark they’ll notify the police 
and announce it on the radio and 
then when we get home they’ll be 
so glad to see us that they’ll give 
us candy and won’t even scold us.” 
—Revue, Munich (Qvuore transla- 
tion.) c 
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I Laughed At This One 


HENRY VANCE 

He wasn’t nothin’ but a 
houn’ dog. But Bill Tuggle, his 
master, learned one night that 
the dog could talk. In fact, 
with a little encouragement he 
could make a fair stab at 
carrying on a conversation. 

Natives of the little Alabama 
town assured Tuggle he had 
vast wealth at his command. 
He must take the pup to New 
York, hunt up an ag’t and set 
out on a schedule of personal 
appearances. 

The ist ag’t Tuggle ap- 
proached listened to the dog, 
meditated for a time, and fin- 
ally said: “Well, it’s a pretty 
fair act, but I can’t book you 
in the East until you break 
your dog of that Southern 
drawl!” 





6 @. 
47 


We've just been told about a 
class of 10-yr-olds who had been 
instructed by their teacher to write 
a story on some category of cleanli- 
ness and health. One little fellow’s 
treatise — labeled “Care of the 
Teeth”—listed in order: 

(1) See your dentist often. 

(2) Brush your teeth 
morning and every night. 

(3) Watch out for shovers at the 
drinking fountain—E E KeENnyon, 
American Wkly. d 
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Two men, fishing on a Sunday 
morning, were feeling a bit guilty. 

One said to the other, “I suppose 
we should have gone to church.” 

“Heck,” said the other, “I could 
not have gone to church anyway. 


My wife’s sick in bed.” — Kreolite 
News, hm, Jennison-Wright Corp’n. 
“ ” e 


The elderly client came around 
to the €mployment service to check 
on possible job openings. 

“Wonderful day,” he sighed. 

“Oh?” said the employment 
clerk, “I hadn’t noticed.” 

“This is the kind of day when I 
would like to take the afternoon 
off, if I were working.” 

“Yeah?” 

“But since I’m not working, I 
can’t afford to take the afternoon 
off. So I’m here to see you.”—Em- 
ILyY LOTNEY. f 

“Why do you look so unhappy, 
Pal?” 

“T called on my girl last night 
and her mother jerked me into the 
hall and said: ‘Young man, what 
are your intentions regarding my 
daughter?’ 

“Just then my girl called from 
upstairs ‘Mama, that isn’t the one.’” 
—Fifth Wheel, hm, Indiana Motor 
Truck Ass’n. g 

A Iist-grader’s mother put a bowl 
of hot soup in front of him. He 
nalted his 1st spoonful in mid-air 
and examined it with a frown. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Alphabet soup,” he_ snorted. 
“Gee whiz, can’t you let a guy for- 
get school even for a minute?’— 
Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe Ry. 


The Weigh of 
The World 
If you can accept every loss as a 
gain, you’re either a philosopher 
or dieting—KerEn KraFT. 


“ ” 


The easiest place to stay on a 
diet is in front of the mirror. — 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 


When some people let their na- 
ture take its course, the course it 
takes is an extra-rich desert—Imo- 
GENE FEY. 


Seconds count—especially when 
dieting.—Grorce Hart. 


The effort to keep straight may 
be a moral struggle or a diet.— 
Banking. 


There’s one thing that will give 
you more for your money than it 
would 10 yrs ago— the penny scale 
at the corner drugstore——Foresight. 


Modern man retains more of 
what he eats than of what he 
reads. — Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(QuorTE translation). 


“ ” 


Some people are no good at 
counting calories and they have 
the figures to prove it.——Digest of 
World Reading. 
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Lady, Your Ego Is Showing 

According to Vance Packard, au- 
thor of The Hidden Persuaders, 
buying habits in a supermarket ex- 
pose a@ woman’s ego and person- 
ality traits—News item. 


The lazy woman goes for mixes 

The conscientious housewife nixes, 

Buys instant coffee, instant gravy, 

And canned meringue, already 
wavy. 


The nervous type, you'll find, won’t 
tackle 
Explosive 

crackle, 
While she whose psyche’s calm and 
stable 
Can take the pops and bangs at 
table. 


breakfast foods that 


The woman who piles high her cart 

Is really insecure at heart, 

And dreams at night, a sad sensa- 
tion, 

Of slowly dying of starvation... 


And who’s that chap who stands 
and glowers 

Beside the check-out aisles for 
hours? 

Is he an auditor, a grocer, 

A salesman, a detective? No, sir. 


He is, I’m certain and insist, 

A practicing psychiatrist, 

A scientific sort, a cynic, 

For whom a supermart’s a clinic. 
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It was breakfast-time at the 
house of the eminent astronomer, 
who had spent the major part of 
the night in his observatory. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, 
“congratulate me. I have discover- 
ed a star of hitherto unheard of 
density, and I’m going to name it 
after you.”—Quips and Quizzes. i 


“< ” 


The old inmate greeted his new 
cell partner with the question: 
“How long you in for?” 

“Twenty-five yrs,” the new pris- 
oner repl’d. 

“Then you take the bed nearest 
the door,” said the old timer. “You 
will be getting out 1st.”—Arkansas 
Baptist. j 


The bookkeeper excitedly in- 
formed the owner of a compara- 
tively new business that the firm 
was out of the red for the lst time. 
“Wonderful!” exclaimed the proud 
businessman. “Make up 2 dozen 
copies of that statement immedi- 
ately and mail ’em to the bank and 
all my creditors.” 

“Sorry,” said the bookkeeper. 
“We haven’t any black typewriter 
ribbon—we never needed it before.” 

“Well,” ordered the boss, “go out 
and buy some.” 

“Can’t,” came the determined 
answer. “That would put us right 
back in the red again.”—E E Ken- 
yon, American Wkly. k 


A plump woman in her 40’s, after 
browsing for about 10 min’s in the 
popular music section, stepped up 
to the counter and—evidently at- 
tempting to impress the clerk with 
her appreciation of the finer things 
in music—asked, “You got some- 
thing, maybe, by Joehand Batch?” 
—Frep PerNiITz, Instrumentalist. 1 
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INSPIRATION FOR — 
Business Occasions 
Civic Occasions 
Cultural Activities 
Educational Occasions 
Fraternal Occasions 
Holidays 
Matrimonial Occasions 
Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 

— and many others 


“I am using 


your Special 
Outlines for an address 
next Sunday. 
this help I would have 
had to decline, due to 
lack of time.” 


PAUL C. KEELI 


Oblong, Illinois. 








Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech OvuTLINES FOR ALL OccAsIONs gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include FREE copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 











BERNARD M BarRvcuH, 87-yr-old fi- 
nancier, upon being asked how 
people can be restrained from ezx- 
cess spending which leads to infla- 
tion: “Just pass a law changing 
human nature—and make it retro- 
active to the Garden of Eden.” 

1-Q-t 
“ ” 

ARNOLD J ToyYNsEE, British his- 
torian: “The big problems are on 
this planet, not in outer space. 
There’s not much time to put this 
planet in order.” 2-Q-t 

Zsa Zsa Gasor, actress: “I’m wor- 
ried about what women think of 
my clothes. Men are no problem— 
wear something low-cut and they 
are interested.” 3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


Fixing up the house seems to be 
a hardy perennial activity, and 
there are always new things to 
help the project. Our current fav- 
orite is a flexible shower arm 
which can be left at regulation 
height or bent to any height you 
want. Small children can be com- 
fortable with it (and we think it 
should be useful for washing the 
dog). You can shampoo without 
showering, too. But to us, its great- 
est charm is this: it straightens 
out into a rigid rack for clothes 
drying. (We’re the kind of female 
of whom some smart-alec once 
said that if you gave a woman 


enough rope, she’d rig another 
clothesline in the bathroom). This 
versatile shower-arm is $8.95 from 
Shur-Lock, 610 W Willard, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

A new folding louver door sounds 
pretty fancy, too. This one controls 
light, air and sound. Vertical wood 
louvers form a see-thru divider 
screen or close tightly to make a 
paneled wall section. Inner air 
spaces stop sound. Nylon wheels 
run noiselessly on overhead track. 
For more information, write to 
Consolidated, 24th & Nicholson, 
Houston 8, Texas. 








